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Vocation We now turn to a very different subject. It is some-
times said that, quite apart from what is usually
called vocational education, i.e. the sort of education that is
carried on in technical and professional schools and colleges as
a, preparation for the practice of one's calling, that very practice
itself should provide a valuable education all through one's
working life. Obviously this is true, or ought to be true, of
those occupations which are called professions, because the
practice of them constantly presents fresh problems, "cases**
not quite like any that have occurred before in the individual's
experience, problems not to be solved by rule-of-thumb
methods, but requiring the intelligent application of general
principles. If a doctor or a teacher is not continually educated
by the practice of his vocation, the fault must lie with himself.1
At the other end of the scale are those purely mechanical
occupations of which that of the factory "hand" is the out-
standing example. For people so occupied the only hope, as we
saw in an earlier chapter, is in education for leisure. But
between these extremes lie a whole host of occupations which
ought, if rightly practised, to provide exercise for brain as well
as hand. Here, of course, there must also be education for
leisure. We may heartily agree with Browning when he wrote:
"I want to know a butcher paints,
A baker rhymes for his pursuit,
Candlestick-maker much acquaints
His soul with song, or, haply mute,
Blows out his brains upon the flute.**
Yet one would also fain know that the butcher could explain
scientifically why it is wrong to expose a joint, not only to the
light of day, but also to its dust and heat; that a baker under-
stands enough of biology and physics to see that he need not be
a merely mechanical drudge; and that a hairdresser has a
1 At their best these are the fortunate people for whom "work is play
and play is life; three in one and one in three."